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VENICE IN CARNIVAL 


Otp inhabitants had told us that the spirit of 
Carnival was as dead in Venice as were the magni- 
ficence and glories of the sad, lonely, old palaces 
on the brink of the Grand Canal, so that we were 
prepared to be disappointed in a sight of which 
we had heard and read so much all our lives. 

‘But,’ said one of our informants—that fine- 
headed old fellow who during the summer months 
sits to scores of painters as an Apostle or a Doge, 
but who in winter-time is reduced to haunting 
the gondola-landing stage opposite Saint Mark’s, 
pulling in the craft with his boat-hook, and hold- 
ing forth his greasy old cap for coppers—‘it may 
be better this year; for all the proceeds of the 
booths and shows are to go to the poor people 
who have been washed out of their homes by the 
inundations in the north.’ 

At anyrate, we resolved to see what fun there 
was; and, as the evening gun boomed from the 
arsenal by the church of San Georgio Maggiore, 
we landed. 

If the efforts of man were to be disappointing, 
nature at least did her best to favour the course 
of events ; for a cloudless, deep-blue, star-studded 
sky stretched overhead, and the ‘Bora,’ which had 
been blowing for some days, had given place to 
the gentlest of breezes, and a temperature very 
much milder than our own at home in early 
spring. Although the actual Carnival proceedings 
were not to commence until half-past eight, a 
very considerable crowd had assembled under 
the piazzas in the great square and about the 
open spaces surrounding the ancient Palace of 
the Doges. Yet it was not the Carnival crowd 
which we had pictured to ourselves. Wearers 
of motley were very few and far between, and 
by far the greater proportion of promenaders were 
ordinary citizens, soldiers, country-folk, peasant- 
women—painted and powdered hideously, as is 
the Venetian fashion from highest to lowest—and 
onlookers like ourselves. 

For some days previous, the students, who seem 


to take the lead in all public festivities in Italian 


towns, had been busily engaged in rigging up 
booths with wood supplied to them gratis by the 
government upon the condition that they should 
do all the carpenter-work themselves; and from 
an early hour of morning these booths had been 
doing a roaring trade. 

As foreign visitors, we were in duty bound to 
patronise each and every show at the modest out- 
lay of one penny per head for each; not to mention 
the risking of similar sums in lotteries, of which 
the principal feature seemed to be the tempting 
display of prizes obtainable and the very few 
prizes obtained ; and the purchasing of all sorts 
of worthless gewgaws from voluble gentlemen in 
motley, who pounced upon us with eagle eyes, and 
who simply compelled us to buy by the process 
of thrusting the articles into our hands, and 
reminding us in pathetic tones that it was all for 
charity. As might have been expected, the penny- 
worths which we saw in the booths were very 
dear at the price; but even if it was only to 
reward the energetic gentlemen who raved and 
sung and danced and gesticulated on the platforms 
outside, it was worth the outlay. They were 
far more real curiosities in our eyes than the 
peepshows, the gymnastics, the collections of 
stuffed animals, the comic pictures, the broad- 
farce acting to be seen within. Only men with 
the restless, fervid warmth of the southern sun in 
their veins could have kept the game up as they 
did; and they were amply rewarded for their 
benevolent exertions by the crowds of chattering, 
laughing people who streamed in and out inces- 
santly. 

The Venetian portion of the public entered 
thoroughly into the fun of these exhibitions ; 
but the stolid peasantry from the great poultry 
breeding-farms on the mainland did not at all 
seem to appreciate why they should pay a penny 
to look through a glass only to see the words 
Please, don’t tell,’ written on a card within; or 
why they should take the trouble to arrange 
themselves carefully in a chair to be photo- 
graphed, and after much ‘business,’ be shown 
their own reflections in a piece of mirror. 
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Most assuredly, if there was little to be seen 
for a penny, there was plenty to be heard; for 
every booth had its big drum and French-horn 
and cymbals, to which penny whistles, speak- 
ing-trumpets, and Jew’s-harps might in most 
cases be added. In fact, to make as much uproar 
as possible seemed to be the general object ; and 
the more discordant the sounds, the better the 
public seemed to be pleased. 

But the real fun of the fair was centred in the 
Place of Saint Mark; and as the quaint old illumi- 
nated clock showed the minutes gradually creep- 
ing along to the half-hour after eight, the booths 
began to be deserted, and the human tide set for 
the square. Here a large platform had been built 
for dancing, and all around it surged and swayed a 
dense crowd, a small proportion of which was fanci- 
fully dressed. As the great bell in the campanile 
tolled the half-hour, a hundred gas-jets were 
lighted as by magic; the crowd pressed to the 
entrances with their fifty centesimi in their hands; 
and a really fine orchestra, dressed in half-and-half 
red-and-white, struck up the famous and familiar 
Carnovale di Venezia. The dark masses of people 
seem to leap suddenly into party-coloured costume, 
and we begin to think that, after all, Carnival 
is not so dead as it is represented, especially when 
we notice that amongst the crowd of dancers there 
are very few who have not either a costume or 
a mask, Evidently, aristocratic Venice does not 
patronise the dancing platform; for although 
the time kept is admirable, the performance of 
the steps is rudimentary in the extreme, and 
one can scarcely associate the apparent pace 
and vigour with the refined drawing-rooms of 
such Venetian palaces as are not inhabited by 
Hebrew curio-sellers. There seems, too, to be 
a lack of ladies, although gentlemen in out- 
rageous female costume are plentiful enough, so 
that the spectacle of two big fellows whirling 
round and round with the most lugubrious faces 
imaginable is very common. 

Meanwhile, the strains of the band have tended 
to swell the outside crowd immensely, and it may 
be fairly supposed that the whole of plebeian 
Venice is here present. We are not very much 
struck with the style of fun prevalent; and the 
chief impression we carry away is one of marvel 
that men of presumably reasoning age can bring 
themselves down so nearly to the level of monkeys. 
The great joke seemed to be for a group of men 
or women—sometimes it was hard to tell which 
was which—to surround a harmless old woman 
or a stray boy, to gibber, jabber, and grimace, and 
to offer consolation in the shape of sweetmeats. 
Or they would invade the great cafés, the Quadri, 
or the Aurora, or Florian’s, drinking up every 
one’s beer, making free with stray hats and sticks, 
and generally turning things upside down. How- 
ever, there was universal good-humour and 
happiness ; and we rather ery-off instituting a 
comparison between their behaviour and that of 
an English crowd under similar circumstances. 
During the whole four evenings, and we were 
there until midnight upon each, we did not notice 
a single case of intoxication or misbehaviour, or 
hear a solitary angry expression used. Carnival 
levels all men, and actions which at other times 
would have produced fierce jabbering and possibly 
stiletto-work, were upon these evenings treated 
with good-humour. Stay—there were two excep- 


tions to the general rule of good behaviour, and 
these were two firemen from an English ship in 
harbour, and they were just sober enough to be 
able to stand. 

One very distinct evidence that Carnival is 
dying is that very few ‘good’ people don masks 
or play the fool. With the exception of a 
company of student Pierrots—of whom more 
anon—the disguised gentry seemed to be of very 
low degree; and this was palpable, not only 
from the trumpery nature of the —— worn, 
but from their style of fun. A Venetian rough 
is probably more refined than an English rough ; 
but if he is given license, he will come out in 
his true colours just as clearly as a man of any 
other country. Occasionally we came across a 
really good costume or saw a bit of genuinely 
comic acting ; but upon the whole the Carnival 
fun of lively Venice was very inferior to what 
we subsequently saw at stolid, phlegmatic Basle, 
To talk in a squeaking falsetto, to take people 
by surprise by suddenly bawling into their ears, 
to jump and dance frantically about, to blow tin 
trumpets, and wind watchmen’s rattles, seemed 
to comprise the notion of Carnival fun entertained 
by most of the maskers. Allegorical designs, 
political and patriotic processions and effigies, 
were conspicuous. by their absence, probably on 
account of the want of wheeled vehicles in Venice. 

The traditional Englishman with his yellow 
whiskers, his projecting teeth, his tall white hat 
with the green veil, his umbrella and opera- 
glasses, was of course represented, as was the 
English mees, a hideous being, outrageously 
dressed. A quack doctor with his apothecary, 
a party of men dressed as fiends, and some old 
ladies with huge coal-scuttle bonnets, created 
some amusement; but it seemed to us that the 
majority of spectators seemed to look — the 
whole affair with pity and contempt, although 
it did afford them an excuse for taking many 
more turns round the piazza than they would 
ordinarily have done. 

An Italian crowd is rather ‘garlicky’ and 
very hot; and as the ceaseless din was getting 
wearisome, we bethought ourselves of a certain 
German restaurant famous for its beer, situated 
some little way from the centre of action. We 
were somewhat surprised to find all the lanes 
and alleys leading out of the square crowded 
with maskers and spectators, and still more so to 
find that the restaurant itself was crammed to 
overflowing, and that such luxuries as a vacant 
table or chair had to be waited for and pounced 
upon when found. The waiter confidentially 
whispers to us that there will be fun presently. 
We are glad of this, and wait for it. At the 
expiration of ten minutes, there is a roar at the 
other end of the huge room, and a company of 
Pierrots, a dozen in number, make their way 
frantically up, chafling right and left, tipping a 
hat off here, drinking up a glass of beer there, 
screeching through tin horns under the direction 
of an admirably got-up individual with a white 
silk standard. These men are of a better class ; 
for their white suits are of fine flannel, they have 
white kid gloves, and their fect are incased in 
dainty pumps. One of them is evidently an 
acquaintance or relative of an old lady who is 
sitting with her family at a table next to us. She 
beckons to him and whispers something in his 
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ear, nodding significantly towards us. The young 
fellow starts a screech in his horn, and imme- 
diately the whole troupe, jumping over tables 
and chairs, surround us, jabbering away in 
horrible French and worse English, gesticulating 
and expressing burlesque delight at seeing us. 
The result is that we are laden with bonbons 
and souvenir cards, and shake hands affectionately 
with each one. We could not help wondering 
whether solitary foreigners in the midst of a 
festive excited assembly of English students 
would have been treated with similarly marked 
courtesy and politeness. 

From us they proceeded about the room, 

laying all sorts of jokes and antics, and creat- 

ing roars of laughter wherever they went; and 
when they left the room, other groups:of maskers 
came in, and the same scenes were repeated, until 
the noise became so deafening, and the atmo- 
sphere so powerful, that we cleared out into 
the comparatively fresh air. 

At midnight, when we gradually made our 
way towards the landing-place, the fun was at 
its height ; and long after we were ensconced in 
our berths we could hear the sounds of shouting 
and music wafted across the water. 

For four days this buffoonery was kept up. 
Upon the last day, Sunday, the first Gaels 
races that had ever been held in Venice took 
place round the square. Although the riding 
was ludicrous in the extreme—and the per- 
formers were members of the considered-to-be 
crack Milan Club—the excitement of the English 
mob upon Epsom Downs during the race for 
the Derby is but as the effervescence of a ginger- 
beer bottle when compared with the excitement 
of the good people of Venice over these races. 
Men tore their hair, and cried and embraced, 
and shouted themselves hoarse over the various 
events, the winners of which seemed to be 
regarded as popular heroes for the time being ; 
the nearest parallel to it which the writer can 
recall being the scene at Kennington Oval after 
the victory of the Australian cricket team over 
England last year. 

Thus ended the Venice Carnival of 1883. We 
saw very similar scenes enacted subsequently at 
and Milan; but not until we 
arrived at Basle did we get a fair idea of a 
continental Carnival. Basle, however, does not 
come within the scope of this paper, so the 
writer may conclude, merely stating that although 
disappointed, we were enabled to see the Italian 
people under conditions not very frequently 
witnessed by English travellers, who, as a rule, 
choose the summer and autumn months for their 
exploration of the fascinating ‘Queen of the 
Adriatic.’ 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XIII.—ANOTHER VISITOR. 


Lapy Barpara was really pleased to see her 
nephew’s dearest friend beneath the roof that she 
had learned to think her own. Technically, of 
course, and in a legal point of view, it was the 
widow’s, at least for life; and would then 
be at the disposal of the objectionable Dolly 
Montgomery, newly inducted into the Marquisate 


of the elder branch, and keeping up his new 
honours as best he might on the strictly entailed 
revenue of the inalienable Lincolnshire estates. 
But the Lady Barbara had been born at Leo- 
minster House, had reigned there as Lady Para- 
mount during the latter years of her invalid 
father, and might be excused for regarding herself, 
the typical Montgomery, as mistress of the big, 
melancholy mansion that had been once so f 
of life and light, and colour and noise and revelry. 
She made Arthur welcome, then, with an urbanity 
that she rarely displayed, talking, pleasantly 
enough, of Egypt, that she had never seen, and 
London, of which she really did not know very 
much ; regarding the society of that capital as 
she had ever done, as from the topmost pinnacle 
of an iceberg, and listening affably to whatever 
Talbot had to say. 

The other lady’s behaviour was perplexing 
to Arthur, and would have been so to Lady 
Barbara, had that dignified damsel been able 
to — her companion’s present demeanour by 
the light of previous experience. For a while 
she would be listless, haughty, cold; and then, 
by a swift transition, the same sweet girl that 
he could remember her, when the flush came 
so quickly to her beautiful face, and her eye 
would brighten or grow sad at a word. He 
recollected well how kind she had been to the 
poor besa, natives of the country that was her 
temporary home, and how he had seen her, with 
large-eyed Egyptian children clustering timidly 
about her knee, and how strangely the little 
heathen bantlings had seemed to Tove the noble 
lady from Frangistan. His own feelings, where 
she was concerned, were a thing apart. But 
he had begun, before Egypt was left behin 
to feel that Clare was very dear to him, an 
he had hoped that she might one day be his 
wife. As for the pomp and state that surrounded 
her, he hated it, as one might dislike to see a 
lovely rose begirt by heavy settings of gold and 
—_ But now, what a change had come over 

er! 

‘Her sister—Miss Cora Carew—is the cause of 
all, said Lady Barbara, in a lowered voice, when 
the other lady was seated at a distant side-table, 
writing a letter, which she had craved leave to 
write, according to the dictates of ordinary polite- 
ness. When a hostess cares much for a guest, she 
does not ask his leave to indite an epistle to 
somebody else ; but Arthur was almost reconciled 
to the perplexing demeanour of her whom he 
loved, when there seemed to be a valid reason 
for the change. He, like others, had been struck 
by the astonishing likeness between the twin 
sisters, who now, for the first time in their youn 
lives, had been sundered. To him there ha 
appeared, always, a marked difference in char- 
acter. Clare had been her own noble self, and 
Cora Carew a charming, sweet-natured girl, How 
very great was the puzzle now! 

‘You were saying, Lady Barbara?’ for the 
aristocratic spinster had sunk into a reverie, 
during which she knit her black brows closely, 
and looked like a maiden edition of Lady 
Macbeth, her shrewd narrow mind manifestly 
absorbed in some train of deep thought as to 
the honour or dishonour to accrue to the ancient 
House of Montgomery. 

She responded to Talbot’s words as the war- 
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horse to the trumpet-call. ‘Yes; I was speaking 
of Miss Carew—whom you may remember, | 
daresay.’ 

‘I knew Miss Carew very well; she was 
always with her sister, Lady Leominster. I only 
sooieied not to see her here to-day,’ replied 
Arthur. 

‘You will never see her here,’ was the austere 
answer of Lady Barbara—‘never, unless she 
repents of her sinful scheme; or, unless, as I 
sometimes fear, her sister’s weak indulgence ’—— 

‘But, Lady Barbara,’ broke in Arthur Talbot 
hotly, ‘you forget—a thousand pardons for 
interrupting you—that I am in total ignorance 


1 as to whatever may have occurred, or to what 


you allude. Can it be possible that Miss Cora 
Carew has’ 

‘Sir Pagan Carew!’ announced the _soft- 
treading, sonorous-voiced person in solemn black 
whose duty it was to usher in visitors ; and the 
strong-limbed, swarthy young baronet made his 
awkward entry. 

‘Forgotten me, I’m afraid, Lady Mar—no, 
Lady Barbara, that’s it, he said, in his rough 
flurried way, as he touched Lady Barbara’s cold 
fingers.—‘ Clare, dear, so glad—of course. What 
an age it seems!’ And the baronet bestowed 
a more fervent hand-shake on his sister, and 
would have kissed her, for there was genuine 
brotherly kindness in his tone and in his eye; 
but he was too shy to do it before company. 
‘What an age it seems!’ repeated Sir Pagan, 
seeming to hug the expression, for lack of another 
to succeed it ; and then, catching sight of Talbot, 
whom he knew well, he made a dash at his 
hand too, muttering: ‘Didn’t know you had got 
back from Egypt—awfully pleased to see you, 
old man!’ And Sir Pagan really did seem glad 
to see Arthur, whom he liked, and with whom 
he felt at home, for he was more comfortable in 
the society of men than of women. 

‘So good of you to come to me, Pagan,’ said 
his sister, seating herself near the dark, shy, 
young guest. 

‘Umph!’ muttered the baronet, looking 
askance at Lady Barbara, who had done her 
very best to smile during the interview, and 
who now said, blandly enough: ‘Indeed, Sir 
Pagan, you are very welcome here, and I have— 
we have—always wished to see you. I trust 
we shall — you to regard this as a second 
home, and to spare us some of your idle hours, 
on your sister’s account.—By-the-bye, I hope you 
bring good news of Miss Carew.’ 

The baronet flushed pink to his very ears. 
‘I don’t quite understand ; she is pretty well, 
he made answer. 

Sir Pagan Carew was excessively embarrassed. 
He was one of those well-born gentlemen of 
whom Thackeray said, long ago, that they never 
enter a lady’s drawing-room. The number of 
these young men augments very much in these 
modern days, when London tends more and 
more to become no single town, but a vast 
agelomeration of many Londons, an immense 
catherine-wheel revolving with more or less of 
sparkle and glitter. There was much of good 
soil lying fallow, if the metaphor may be 
pardoned, in that rugged, honest nature. He 
was very true, too, to the ties of kindred ; 
and it was on his sister’s account that he had 


ventured now to so formidable a palace as 
Leominster House, known to be the den of 
so terrific a social dragon as Lady Barbara 
Montgomery. 

‘My sister is pretty well; dull for her, though, 
in Bruton Street, shut up there,’ said Sir Pagan ; 
and he really spoke as if he had been the humane 
but stolid keeper of a private lunatic asylum, of 
which that sister of his had the misfortune to 
be an inmate. 

‘My darling—if I had her with me here!’ 
was the low rejoinder of the mistress of Castel 
Vawr; and Sir Pagan, who thought such an 
arrangement an eminently desirable one, glanced 
furtively at Lady Barbara, to see whether that 
dragon of old-fashioned aristocracy sanctioned 
the suggestion. 

But Lady Barbara looked exceedingly grim. 
‘There is something to be retracted, and—excuse 
me, Sir Pagan—something to be repented, before 
Miss Carew can be a welcome guest here.’ 

‘Oh, upon my word, Lady Barbara,’ blurted 
out the baronet, for the whole affair was a pain 
and a bewilderment to him. 

‘Of course, if you side with her’—— Lady 
Barbara began, in her slow dignified way. 

‘But I don’t, begging your Ladyship’s pardon,’ 
interrupted the- wretched Sir Pagan; ‘I don't 
side with anybody; and I wish with all my 
heart’—— But here the baronet noticed that 
Arthur Talbot—who probably felt uncomfortable 
in his present position as an auditor—had risen, 
hat in hand, and was about to take his leave. 
The dread of being left unprotected to the 
tender mercies of the awful Lady Barbara, over- 
powered Sir Pagan. Had he been a modern 
Andromeda, he could not have shown more panic 
fear of the dragon. ‘I must be going too,’ he 
exclaimed nervously, as he scrambled from his 
chair.—‘ Good-bye, Clare.’ 

‘I have seen nothing of you, brother,’ returned 
the sister, with soft reproach, as she took his 
proffered hand. 

‘T’ll come again ; yes, very soon—see you often, 
now you are in town,’ ejaculated the baronet, 
prodigal of promises, now that he saw a chance 
of escape from his present penance.—‘ Good-bye, 
Lady Barbara—so glad!’ And it was with a 
sense of rare relief that Sir Pagan passed out 
at the gates. ‘I should have a fit of some kind 
soon, if I lived in that—jail” said the baronet 
moar to Talbot, as the two walked on side 

side. 

%, These very great and grand houses, without 
company to enliven them, are melancholy abodes, 
I daresay, answered Arthur, smiling at the 
baronet’s vehemence. 

‘Melancholy! My own poor old barrack at 
Carew is a jovial place in comparison; and as 
for your house—Oakdene—it’s a perfect bower 
of bliss and snugness; whereas at Leominster, 
what d’ye call it, I had an ugly sensation of 
being buried before my time,’ said Sir Pagan, 
who had hunted much in the New Forest, and 
had thus come to know Talbot, as a hospitable 
esquire of small means and good manners, fairly 
well.—‘ Do you know, Talbot, I used to envy my 
sister her stroke of good luck—to hook a Marquis 
was luck. But I pity her now, almost as I do 
the other poor girl that lives with me in that 
bachelor den of mine.’ 
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Arthur Talbot was full of curiosity ; but you 
cannot much more easily ask questions as to a 
man’s sisters than you can propound them as to 
a man’s wife. ; 

They were in Piccadilly by this time, amidst 
the roar of voices and the roll of wheels, and all 
the myriad sounds that go to make up the hum 
of London. 

‘Tam only at a West End hotel, the Cavendish, 
for a few days, Arthur said, in answer to an 
inquiry on his companion’s part. ‘You, I think, 
are in Bruton Street still, Carew. I’ll look you 
up, there.’ 

‘Come to-morrow—to dinner, I mean—if you’re 
not engaged.—Awfully glad you’re not.. Meet 
some men. It’s not often I ask any one; at home, 
I mean ; but one must keep up one’s old friends.— 
This your way—this is mine. Don’t forget, old 
man—Bruton Street, half-past eight.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


ACTING ANIMALS. 


WGEN a tragedian of the old school, starring in 
a country town, complained of playing to quarter- 
houses, a sympathising friend lamented that Mr 
Irving should happen to be there at the same 
time. ‘Irving!’ exclaimed the tragedian. ‘Ill 
star against him anywhere; but who can_ star 
against twelve performing elephants?’ Biped 
actors naturally have the same enmity for 
their four-footed rivals as painter Haydon felt 
for General Tom Thumb. One popular player, 
however, owns to having good reason for 
entertaining kindlier feelings for them. ‘One 
memorable night,’ says Mr Toole, ‘I was 
destined to take part in a performance at 
Astley’s for the benefit of the veteran equestrian 
Cooke ; and while waiting for my turn, I took 
to wandering at the back of the stage, to pass 
away the time. All was darkness and gloom. 
I heard the distant tramp of the horses below, 
but I could see nothing, and eventually lost my 
way. In trying to retrace my steps and to avoid 
a pitfall, I came across a wooden partition, which 
I thought would guide me to a safe retreat. 
Presently I found the ground beneath me slightly 
moving. I seized the edge of the partition, or 
I must have fallen heavily—I knew not where. 
Suddenly there came a flash of light from a 
assing lamp—a glimmer of hope to me—and 
i realised my position. I was standing on the 
back of a performing elephant, placed under the 
hayloft, into which I had wandered, and from 
which, but for the gentle creature, I must have 
fallen some fifteen or twenty feet into the open 
area below, probably never to rise again.’ 

The sight-loving public have always taken so 
kindly to performing animals, that we may be 
sure the amusement-seekers of Queen Anne’s 
time fully appreciated the little marmoset, from 
the East Indies, that danced the Cheshire Rounds 
and performed several other pretty fancies ; and 
very much applauded the playing horse, which, 
being told there was a warrant come to press 
him into the service of the French king, fell 
so lame he could hardly set one foot before 
another ; and thereupon learning he must go if 
alive, threw himself down, with his legs stretched 
out stiff, and his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth, lying as if he were dead, until told to 


rise and serve Queen Anne, when he jumped on 
his feet, and became ‘extraordinary brisk and 
cheerful.’ 

Animal performers, be their parts ever so 
simple, are not always to be depended upon. 
An effect never contemplated by the composer of 
Tannhiuser was produced one night at Covent 
Garden, thanks to a couple of animal supers. 
With the first note of the goatherd’s song, the 
two goats tethered to'the rock began to bleat 
most piteously ; and in her own interest, Made- 
moiselle Cottino hastened to set them free. One 
made a hasty and undignified exit; but the 
other, less bashful, made its way to the foot- 
lights, and insisted upon delivering itself of a 
ludicrous solo, as unmelodious as the most ardent 
admirer of the music of the future could hope 
to hear. 

Determined to put the Forty Thieves upon the 
stage in as realistic a manner as possible, an 
enterprising Nevada manager provided Ali Baba 
with a real live mule to carry off the proceeds 
of his raid on the robbers’ cave. Either from lack 
of proper instruction, or from the perversity of 
his nature, that animal behaved as though the 
sole purpose of his presence was to prove he 
was no ‘property’ mule; for no sooner was 
he on the stage than he put his fore-feet down 
firmly and kicked, as only a mule knows how 
to do—sending the prompter into the orchestra, 
the callboy into the flies, and causing a general 
exeunt without any regard to the stage direc- 
tions. Having the stage to himself, he exercised 
his heels until he had kicked the cavern, the jars 
of oil, and an expanse of forest, far into space, 
and utterly wrecked the mise en scene. hat 
mule’s first appearance was his last; although 
the spectators were so delighted with his spirited 

erformance, that they wanted him to take a 
Sent but the manager declined to give him 
a night. 

According to the Denver Tribune, a parrot lately }; 
distinguished itself at the Opera House there, 
the manager of which had borrowed it from a 
restaurant-keeper. During the first act of Old 
Shipmates, the bird was quiet enough; but as 
soon as it had become accustomed to its novel 
surroundings, commenced to display its accom- 
plishments, to the amusement of the audience 
and the dismay of the actors. ‘Lamb chops 
or breaded veal?’ screamed Poll, bringing forth 
a loud ‘s-sh,’ to which the bird responded with : 
‘Shut up; you make me tired!’ ‘Quit kissing 
the cook!’ and a volley of oaths. An actress 
pushed the cage to the wings of the stage, to be 
seized by the manager, and carried to the property- 
room—the voice of the indignant parrot gradually 
dying away in the distance, until the slamming 
of the door shut it out altogether, but not before 
the offender Poll had revenged its removal by 
nipping the captor in the leg. A little later, 
the manager thus addressed his treasurer: ‘Mr 
Morse, let it be understood once for all that here- 
after no living wild beasts will be introduced 
on our stage.’ 

Perfect in their behaviour on the boards of 
the Wallner Theatre, Berlin, were two fine rams 
introduced in a spectacular piece at that house. 
When the drama had run its course, the manager 
took the rams home with him, and placed them 
in the kitchen for the night. It was his custom 


or 
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to indulge in an early cup of coffee in bed, the 
duty of bringing it to him devolving upon his 
cook. Performing her usual office on the morning 
after the coming home of the rams, that func- 
tionary, forgetting all about them, left the kitchen 
door open behind her, and the curious creatures 
followed close upon her heels, until they passed 
into the drawing-room, where they elected to 
stay. One side of the room was adorned with 
a splendid mirror reaching from floor to ceiling, 
and seeing themselves reflected therein, the rams 
lowered their horns and dashed at their fancied 
foes. Then came a crash, followed by another, 
as the startled woman dropped her tray with a 
shriek, which brought the manager on the scene 
in double-quick time, to vent useless anathemas 
on the heads of the unconscious offenders. 
‘Romeo,’ a clever elephant attached to Robin- 
son’s Circus, proved a very troublesome customer 
when a passenger on board the Golden Crown 
steamer. For the first two days he was kept 
chained on the forecastle, and amused himself 
with the boxes and bales within reach of his 
trunk, tumbling them about without any con- 
sideration for the possible fragility of their con- 
tents; then, being removed out of harm’s way, 
he turned his attention to some heavy cedar- 
logs, finding great amusement in raising one 
up and letting it fall again, shaking the boat 
from stem to stern. To spoil his fun, Romeo 
was taken from the forecastle to the interior of 
the boat; but he soon found mischief to do, 
jerking the bell-wires running from the pilot- 
house to the engine-room. The first time he 
worked the wire, the engineer stopped the vessel. 
‘What’s the matter?’ asked the pilot, through 
the speaking-tube—‘ Nothing, responded the 
engineer.—‘ What did you stop her for, then?’ 
shouted the pilot.—‘ Because you rang the bell.’— 
‘I didn’t ring” As he spoke, the bell sounded 
again, and the bothered engineer caught Romeo 
in the act of jerking the wire; but there was no 
way of preventing him so amusing himself, and 
he kept up the tintinnabulation day and night ; 
compelling the pilot to signal the engineer through 


| the speaking-tube for the remainder of the 


trip. 
a have now and again appeared on the 
stage without any arrangement for their so doing, 
Bonnel Thornton saw a tragedy monarch disturbed 
in his last monients, as he lay expiring on the 
carpet, by a discerning critic of King Charles's 
black breed, who, jumping out of the stage-box 
and fastening upon the hero’s periwig, brought 
it off in his Be and deposited it safely on his 
mistress’s lap. When Charles Kean was playing 
Richard III. at Exeter, just as he was getting 
the worst of the combat with his rival, his New- 
foundland dog, watching the mimic fray from 
the wings, thinking his master in danger, rushed 
on the stage, and dashing fiercely at the dismayed 
Richmond, put him to sudden and ignominious 
flight, and brought the tragedy to an unlooked-for 


end. 

In Nessler’s opera The Ratcatcher of Hameln, 
the most effective scene is that wherein the rats, 
in obedience to the tuneful spell, make their 
exodus from Hameln. On the first representa- 
tion of The Ratcatcher at the Dresden Opera 
House, this was so well managed, that the old 
eat of the establishment, lazily regarding pro- 


ceedings from her favourite corner at the side 
of the stage, was startled out of her placidity 
by the sudden appearance of a host of her natural 
enemies upon her own territory. Suddenly she 
sprang on the stage, and went for the army of 
‘property’ rodents with a will, not to be daunted 
by overwhelming numbers. Her teeth, however, 
soon showed her what they were made of, and 
she retired majestically from the scene; but, 
in obedience to an uproarious recall from the 
delighted audience, was brought back in_ the 
arms of a super, to receive the tribute of applause 
her courageous conduct deserved. 

Manager Davidge did not scruple at supping 
off the pig that had helped to fill the Surrey 
treasury ; but M. Tanty, the proprietor of an 
educated pig, exceedingly popular in Moscow, 
had more gratitude in his composition. Three 
rich merchants, determined — enjoying an 
unusually expensive dish, offered M. Tanty three 
thousand roubles for his ‘learned pig ;’ and after 
some demur, he handed the animal over and 
pocketed the money. The poor pig was intrusted 
to the handling of an eminent chef, and duly 
devoured. Next day, however, the walls of 
Moscow bore the familiar invitation to go and 
see Tanty’s ‘learned pig ;’ and that worthy was 
waited upon for an explanation. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘at the last moment, I heard that you 
wanted the pig for dinner. I thought it very 
unconscionable in me to take so large a sum for 
a tough old porker; so I got the very best that 
money could procure, and substituted it for the 
bad one.’ 

However much such clever creatures may be 
valued by their owners, they are very liable to 
come to an untimely end. Barnum lost a rope- 
dancing, organ-turning elephant very suddenly, 
the sad news being conveyed to him in a letter 
from one of his men, running: ‘Mr Barnum, 
one of the elefants is ded. He dyed of enforma- 
tion of the brane.’—‘ Well, was the showman’s 
commentary, ‘we mustn’t teach elephants so 
much. Giving this animal such a stock of “enfor- 
mation” has cost me ten thousand dollars; but 
Sam must have a few lessons in orthography ; 
he wants “enformation on the brane.”’ 

An infant porker, in training for appearing as 
a ‘learned pig,’ happening to irritate the learned 
bear belonging to the Brooklyn Dime Museum, 
by his continuous squealing, was torn limb from 
limb, before any one could rescue him from 
bruin’s clutches.—A trained donkey was devoured 
by the bloodhounds of an Uncle Tom Combina- 
tion—probably the one which a Western critic 
said ‘presented the finest bloodhounds and jack- 
asses ever collected in a single cast.’ 

A donkey, a pig, and a goose once achieved 
great success at Birmingham in a pantomime, 
which, mainly by their admirable performance, 
ran until June. The season over, the manager 
took his company to Wolverhampton, and when 
he found business slackening there, sent for 
his animal actors. They arrived two days before 
they were announced to appear, and were quar- 
tered underneath the stage; the donkey being 
tethered at the foot of a staircase, and the 
pig and goose allowed to run loose. Next morn- 
ing the goose was missing; all that his porcine 
comrade had left of him being a few feathers. 
The following morning the donkey was found 
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dead. From teeth-marks on his hoofs and hocks, 
it was surmised that the depraved pig had tor- 
mented him until he could endure its attentions 
no longer, when he had climbed the stairs, 
ewe to the small landing at the top, and 
fallen over on the other side. The rope by which 
he was tethered holding firmly, the poor ass was 
strangled. It was too late to change the piece. 
The ‘posters’ had achieved their end, and in the 
evening an expectant crowd assembled. The pig 
and the clown did their best; but at last the 
donkey and goose were called for; and the manager 
was compelled to come forward and tell the sad 
story of their untoward demise. Unfortunately, 
the gods would not accept the disappointment 
with a good grace. They were offered their 
money back; but nothing would content them 
but tearing up the benches and flinging them 
into the pit. A free fight followed ; the pig ran 
squealing off the stage ; and the curtain fell, not 
to rise again that night. 

We will conclude these notes with a homely 
thyme which has been sent us by Mr Davis of 
Dublin, relating to the exploits of a donkey who 
can do some acting on his own account, and teach 
his tricks to a companion as well : 


When you call me an Ass, then you say I’ve no sense ; 
But I fail to discover where lies the pretence, 

And can show you a Donkey, whose deeds must surprise, 
Giving proof he’s no fool, but both cunning and wise. 
To a farm in the County Kilkenny I bring 

All who question my statements—the place Silverspring ; 
And the owner, E. Bowers, my brother-in-law, 

Who will vouch all is true, and that he himself saw— 
And not only he, many others as well— 

The Donkey repeatedly ring the farm-bell 

For amusement. Nor shall I omit to relate 

With what skill he removes all that fastens the gate, 

To let himself thro’, There is yet something more— 
With his mouth he was seen to unlock the barn-door. 
Greatest wonder of all, and which shows him no dolt, 
He is teaching his tricks to his chum, a young colt, 
Which has proved an apt pupil, and no doubt in time 
Will rival his tutor. So ends my short rhyme, 

Which I forward to Chambers ; mayhap they will sce 
There is merit to warrant publicity. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Once safe in London, I speedily sought out and 
engaged a temporary lodging for Miss Wintock. 
Next, I proceeded to wait upon my chief, to 
whom I rendered a faithful account of what had 
transpired ; and who, far from blaming me, was 
pees to commend my conduct highly, I 

new the solicitor who always transacted his 
law business. 

‘Do you think, sir,” I asked respectfully, ‘that 
T had better go to Mr Wrightly, or can you advise 
me of any one better?’ 

‘Wait on old Wrightly at once,’ was his reply, 
highly pleased at my asking his counsel. ‘He 
is as sharp as a ferret and as persistent as a 
leech.’ 

Jumping into the first cab I met, another half- 
hour saw me in Mr Wrightly’s office. 

I need not detail the steps which eventually 
led to the recovery of the greater part of Miss 
Wintock’s property. Sufficient to state that the 
astute old lawyer at once undertook her case, 


conducting it with a perseverance and skill | 


seldom surpassed ; and that also, while matters 
were in } gape he very kindly and thoughtfully 
provided her with a safe retreat, by receiving her 
into his own house and family. At first, the 
Wintocks threatened proceedings against me on 
account of the mare and gig ; but these they were 
soon glad to forego, for the shrewd old practitioner 
at once commenced the battle, and they had much 
more important interests to engage their attention. 
It was, however, about two years before things 
were finally settled. During the early part of 
that time, I called once or twice, at her own 
request, to see Miss Wintock, and she had by 
degrees drawn from me much of my _ past 
history. 

Long before the expiration of the two years 
alluded to I had, however, bidden farewell to my 
occupation as a bailiff, for one morning my chief 
called me aside. ‘Meredith, said he, ‘here is a 
note from Mr Wrightly, requesting me to send 
you to him immediately.’ 

‘Good-morning, Mr Meredith, said the latter, 
as I entered the little private room at his 
chambers in which he usually sat to receive 
clients. ‘Take a chair. I want a word or two 
with you. I have been given to understand that 
you were formerly employed in the law. Is it 
so 4 

I began to blush and stammer, for I could not 
for the life of me guess what was coming. 

‘Ah, well! Isee ; committed yourself. Never 
mind. Do you like your present vocation, eh ?— 
Not particularly enthusiastic in it, he continued, 
in his sharp shrewd way of speaking. ‘Very 
good. Glad of it!’ 

I bowed, for I had literally nothing to reply. 

‘Now, young man,’ and he fixed his keen gray 
eyes searchingly upon me, ‘I can —_— com- 

rehend a hot-brained inexperienced youth sowing 
1is wild-oats, and afterwards reaping the bitter 
crop, too often throughout his after-life. But 
your conduct in Warley’s affair has given me a 
favourable impression of your character and dis- 
position ; and I am induced to hope that with 
the energy you evidently possess, you may yet 
accomplish better things.—Stay !’ he said, raising 
his hand, seeing that I was about to answer. 
‘Hear me out. I conclude, from the few scraps 
of your history which I have heard, that you 
have received a genteel education. Indeed, your 
manners indicate that you have not always 
occupied your present on in society. Had 
you the opportunity of regaining your former 
status among your fellow-men—on your word 
as a man, would you do your best to retain it?’ 

His words fell upon my ears clear, cold, and 
calm, yet melodious as the ring of a silver bell. 
I sprang to my feet. The gorgeous sunshine was 
gleaming with golden rays through the narrow 
window of that Tittle room, tinting with hues of 
gladness even the piles of musty deeds that lay 
ranged upon its shelves. I felt its loving warmth 
strike to my inmost heart, as I stood erect before 
him with quivering lip, vainly struggling to force 
out the glad words of thanks that would not 
come, for my emotion was too deep for utterance. 
Could it really be that there was yet one more 
chance for me of hope in life? for my present 
existence, passed in a low and degrading occu- 
pation, that I thoroughly hated, could not be 
termed living. 
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Mr Wrightly perceived my agitation. ‘Enough!’ | pleased to see him any time this evening. She 
said he with a smile, and waving his hand. ‘Sit cannot help feeling rather surprised that he is 
down again, and compose yourself. Actions! the very last of her friends to congratulate her 
shall speak for you in the future; I like them | upon her good fortune.’ 
better than sale. ~“Phers is just at this time a 
vacancy in my office; the post is open to your; ‘Well, I’ll go and have it over, I soliloquised. 
acceptance. Fill it worthily ; it is the first step ‘Little does she guess the agony of mind to which 
on the ladder. In due time you may rise to | it will subject me.’ 
competence at least, if not to eminence. Upright- | I went. Punctually as the clock struck seven, 
ness, energy, and perseverance—you know the I was ushered into the library. Miss Wintock 
rest.—There ; no thanks. I owe you some and Miss Wrightly were sitting together, each 
recompense for bringing me a good client.’ | with a book. Miss Wrightly was charming. But 

How my heart bounded within me as I left my every sense and feeling became absorbed 
Mr Wrightly’s presence! I could not resist the and entranced in the contemplation of her 
conclusion that Miss Wintock’s representations friend. She had always appeared to me strik- 
had influenced him. Doubtless, she wished to | ingly handsome even under the unfavourable 
repay me in some way for my services. What circumstances of her captivity; but now, she 
saaee offering could she present me than the dazzled me with the brightness of her queenly 
opportunity of redeeming myself, and regaining beauty. Time, repose, communion with con- 
my former social status. genial spirits, had combined to develop her form 

‘And John Meredith will prove himself not and perfect her lovely face. She might have sat 
unworthy of her kindness!’ I exclaimed, as I | for a model in ancient Greece. 
threw myself upon my couch for the night, to ‘Good-evening, Mr Meredith. I am so glad to 
dream of the past, present, and improbable future, see you once more before leaving London. But 
mingled in inextricable confusion ; for amid the what a recreant knight! We have neither heard 
tempest of conflicting emotions, a second hope nor seen anything of you since the day of our 
had flashed momentarily, like a brilliant meteor, triumph.’ : 
upon my unhinged mind. I dared not breathe I murmured very confusedly something about 
it even to myself, far less encourage it. Vainly not liking to intrude upon her. 

I tried to banish the remembrance of Miss Win-| ‘Oh, nonsense! You were not such a coward 
tock from my senses. Mr Wrightly’s residence on a certain night which I shall ever well remem- 
was some distance from his chambers. Some- ber. And yet I have been very busy indeed, or 
times I had to wait upon him there, and occa- I should have sent for you earlier. Now you are 
sionally saw her for an instant. Her kindly come, we must have a little chat. So, take a chair, 
grasp of the hand, with occasionally a few words and make yourself at home.’ 

of friendly interest, had served to feed and fan I sat down, and we talked awhile, Miss 
the flame that was smouldering in my breast; Wrightly occasionally joining in the conversation. 
and yet I felt that my case was utterly hopeless,’ By degrees I overcame my embarrassment. We 
because of the gap between our relative social chatted of the past, of our hairbreadth escape, 
positions. and of the trial ; and then I took the opportunity 

During Miss Wintock’s stay at Mr Wrightly’s, | of thanking her most gratefully for her interest 
a Major Courtly became a constant visitor. It with Mr Wrightly on my behalf. 
began to be whispered that as soon as her affairs, She raised her delicate hand with an imperative 
were settled, he would be openly acknowledged gesture of displeasure. ‘Mr Meredith, I do not 
as her accepted suitor. When first I heard the wish to hear a word about that. You have only 
news, every faculty seemed for the moment to thank your own noble conduct. I always felt, 
paralysed. Then I awoke to the depth and, from the first moment you befriended me, that 
intensity of the feeling I entertained for her. | you were in heart, as in bearing, a gentleman.’ 
That night, in my chamber, I cast myself on the Other desultory conversation followed, and soon 
floor in a wild tempest of passion, grief, and afterwards I rose to take my leave. 
despair. ‘Stay one moment longer, she requested, as 

few weeks after the trial—which resulted she tripped across the room to a little cabinet. 
in her favour—was over, it was currently reported ‘I have a trifle here for your acceptance ; you 
among our clerks that Miss Wintock would shortly must not go away without it.—There!’ she 
leave Mr Wrightly’s family for an establishment added, as she placed in my hand a splendidly 
of her own in the country. I felt it was good for executed miniature of herself. ‘You will not 
me that it should be so. My idol removed from refuse to wear this as a memento of your services 
immediate proximity, I hoped to regain by degrees to me.’ 
equanimity and composure of mind. Happiness I bent over it and kissed it fervently, and also 
was not to be expected, for the mainspring of the snow-white hand that she placed in mine to 
a joyful life was broken. bid me farewell. 

One morning I was in my accustomed place ‘And now, Mr Meredith, good-bye! Let me 
at the chambers, gloomily poring over a deed hear now and then of your welfare. You will 
intrusted to me by Mr Vrightly, when a perhaps occasionally leave town for a few days’ 
perfumed billet was laid on my desk by one of froliday. Whenever you may chance or choose to 
the juniors, It ran thus: }eome in the neighbourhood of Briteleigh Hall, 

remember I shall expect a call from you.—Nay ; 

‘Miss Wintock presents her kindest compli- no excuses. I command it!’ She spoke with a 
ments to Mr Meredith. Probably he is aware bewitching imperiousness that evel and fasei- 
that she is about to leave town for Briteleigh Hall nated me. 
the day after to-morrow. She would therefore be — ‘ Miss Wintock,’ I stammered, ‘I shall be most 
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happy—most delighted to—to; but perhaps—I 
fear ’—— 

Gazing upon me for an instant with a fixed 
look of astonishment—‘ But perhaps what?’ she 
asked. 

‘Miss Wintock, I appreciate your kindness far 
more highly than any poor words of mine can 
express; but, in fact, I dare not trust myself. 
It is for me extremely painful to decline your 
kindly meant invitation; but it would be even 
more painful for me to accept it; and it is 
quite geod I blurted out, scarcely knowing 
what I said, ‘that Major Courtly might not 
entirely approve of my doing so.’ 

Both ladies regarded me with looks of ,intense 
and puzzled wonder, as if they thought I was 
going distraught. 

‘Major Courtly !’ each involuntarily repeated 
very slowly and in the same breath. The next 
moment both burst into a simultaneous peal of 
merriment ; and Miss Wrightly, with both hands 
to her face, to conceal her confusion, hurried out 
of the room. Miss Wintock was the first to 
recover her composure. For myself, I was com- 
pletely confounded, and stood speechless. 

‘Mr Meredith,’ she gravely replied, ‘this is a 
serious matter, though I have been silly enough 
to laugh at it. What can Major Courtly have to 
do with your giving me a friendly call now and 
then at my own residence, if I choose to entertain 
you ?? 
¢ ‘I—I thought that he had a right to—I have 
heard that you were’—— 

‘Major Courtly is the affianced suitor of 
Miss Wrightly, the lady who has just left the 
room,’ she quickly interrupted. ‘ What next ?’ 

There was a mischievous archness in her glance. 
It flashed upon my mind that she half suspected 
my secret. I lost all self-command. ut it 
came in a headlong torrent of words that would 
not be controlled. In the frenzy which shook me, 
I had taken her hand in mine, when she gave 
me one startled look, and with her face averted, 
stood motionless as a statue, her colour alternately 
fading from crimson to the pallor of swooning, 
and then as quickly flushing to the brightest 
crimson again. I told her all—of the love first 
kindled while she bent over me by dim candle- 
light in her dark prison-chamber—how, through 
the long dreary months which had since elapsed, 
it had gathered intensity, until it had become the 
uintessence of my existence—how that, realising 
the impassable gulf that yawned between her 
station and mine, I had resolved to come and 
bid her farewell, and then to see her no more, 
but to bury my secret within my breast for 
ever, and bear my burden as best I might. | 
Bending for an instant over the hand that, cold | 
as marble, still rested in my own, I raised it, 
assionately to my lips, and was about to rush | 
rom the apartment, when a sudden dizziness | 
seemed to overtake her. But for my assistance | 
she would have fallen to the floor. 

I was sobered in an instant, horrified at the 
consequences of my own impetuosity as I con- 
veyed her to the sofa. I was about to ring the 
bell for assistance, when she languidly opened 
her eyes, ‘Do not ring, at least for a minute or 
two; I shall be better presently.—A little water’ 
to the table, 

hastened to comply ; but my hand trembled 


so violently that I could scarcely help her, as, 
kneeling on one knee, I raised it to her li 
‘Oh!’ I eried, ‘forgive me, Miss Wintock, the 
alarm and pain I have caused you. I believed 
that intense terror at my excited manner and 
speech, commingled with anger at my effrontery, 
had caused her to swoon. ‘I will summon Miss 
Wrightly, and never intrude my hateful presence 
upon you again, Would that my tongue had 
been ’—— 

She laid her hand gently on my arm. ‘Do not 
speak, please ; I cannot talk yet.’ 

She sat for some minutes without moving 
or speaking, and with her eyes cast down. Pre- 
sently, a few pearly drops began to steal gently 
from under the dark pencilled eyelashes. For 
my own part, I sonanaley dared to breathe. At 
last the colour began slowly to tint her cheeks. 
Suddenly, she removed her hand from my arm, 
and with a great effort stood erect. ‘John 
Meredith, she said, ‘I know you to be brave; 
I believe you to be sincere. Tell me solemnly 
—was that your whole mind and soul, or only 
a mistaken feeling of enthusiasm in parting with 
a dear friend 2’ 

‘Dearest Miss Wintock, it was indeed my 
whole mind and soul, my ’—— 

‘Then take me to your heart, John! Be my 
protector through life, as you have been my 
gallant deliverer from worse than death.’ 

It was not till some time afterwards that I 
left the house. Miss Wrightly did not return 
to the library; and we sat sweetly conversing 
of the bitter past, the joyful present, and the 
hopeful future. At length the supper-bell warned 
us that we must part, and I tore myself away, 
once more to dream—but this time blissfully—of 
Maria Wintock. 

A few months later, we had a quiet wedding in 
the metropolis, Mr Wrightly officiating as father, 
and his daughter as one of the bridesmaids. 
But at Briteleigh my lovely bride was received 
with a hearty ovation, the villagers turning out 
en masse to mect and welcome her. New servants 
had been appointed to the Hall, and there was 
a jovial spread at the Three Nags for the tenants 
and workpeople on the estate, including the 
friendly landlord and landlady of the inn where 
we spent that memorable night; nor did her 
liberal hand forget the aged and the poor in the 
village itself. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


THERE were many points of general interest in 
Mr Preece’s lecture on the Progress of Tele- 
graphy recently delivered before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Not the least of these was his 
allusion to the outcry for underground wires 
which is heard whenever a severe storm plays 
havoe with our telegraph poles, There are at 
present no fewer than twelve thousand miles of 
underground wires in the United Kingdom ; and 
an agitation is being carried on to have all wires 
laid underground, In view of this demand for 
underground lines, it is all-important to know 
that their cost is four times more than that of 
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overground wires, while their capacity for carrying 
messages is only one-fourth. : 

There are at present in the Atlantic Ocean 
nine cables in working order, and it is worthy of 
notice, as bearing upon the perfection attained in 
such work, that the most recent cable was laid last 
year in twelve days without hitch or stoppage. 
With Mr Preece’s wondrous assemblage of facts 
and figures in our minds, it is curious to turn 
back to the year 1816, when Sir Francis Ronalds 
demonstrated the possibility of a telegraph worked 
by electricity to supersede the cumbrous sema- 
phore system then in use, a system dependent 
upon sight at long ranges, and which was rendered 
utterly futile at night and during foggy weather. 
Sir Francis (then Mr) Ronalds tried to induce 
the government to take up his ideas; and the 
reply which he received to his application is 
worth reproducing. It is dated from the Admi- 
ralty Office, August 5, in the year named above: 
‘Mr Barrow presents his compliments to Mr 
Ronalds, and acquaints him, with reference to his 
note of the third instant, that telegraphs of any 
kind are now wholly unnecessary, and that no 
other than the one now in use will be adopted.’ 

An interesting demonstration of the adapta- 
bility of the lime-light for teaching purposes was 
lately given before the University of Durham 
Medical Society. The ‘magic lantern’ was rightly 
long regarded as a toy ; but of late years, in an 
improved form, and under the more sensible 
name of optical lantern, it has grown into a 
most valuable educational instrument. In a 
modified form it can be made to project the 
image of opaque objects, so that a diagram from 
an ordinary book can be shown in an enlarged 
form to a class of students. All kinds of histo- 
logical preparations, crystals and minerals, moths 
and beetles, can be thus shown; whilst by the 
attachment of proper lenses, the instrument can 
readily be turned into a projecting microscope. 
In this form, ordinary microscopic slides can be 
enlarged so that a whole class can view the image, 
and can be instructed thereon, instead of gazing 
upon diagrams of the usual uninteresting kind. 

e may confidently look forward to the time 
when every school will possess its optical lantern, 
and we feel confident that both teachers and 
pupils will appreciate it as a great help to their 
joint labours. 

During the months of April and May the 
Lecture Theatre at South Kensington Museum 
will, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Agriculture, continue, as during March, to be 
the scene of a series of lectures addressed to 
students of agriculture. The subjects include 
Land-drainage, Farm-seeds and their Adultera- 
tion, Natural and Artificial Grasses, Dairy Man- 
agement, Chemical Changes in the Soil, Farm- 
crops, Insect Pests, Poultry Management, and 
many other matters pertaining to farming pur- 
suits. A less ambitious programme was carried 
out in the same theatre last year, when seven 
thousand students availed themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. This success has induced the 
Institute to enlarge the scope of its labours ; and 
this year, students are not only taught, but those 
in need of such help are given free tickets and 
assisted in the matter of railway —— A 


Committee of ladies will secure lodgings for 


female students, and everything seems to have 
been provided to promote the comfort of all, 
High-class technical education of this kind has 
for a long time been enjoyed by tenant farmers of 
many continental countries, and also in the United 
States. We may feel sure that now England has 
followed suit, the work will be carried out in a 
thoroughly practical manner. The movement is 
one of national importance. 

Although the ingenious Chinese are credited 
with the use of the printing-press many centuries 
before that instrument came to be reinvented by 
Caxton, there has always been some difficulty in 
the dissemination of Chinese literature. The types 
required are so numerous that the cleverest_ com- 
pened is appalled. If this difficulty exists in the 

elestial Empire itself, how much more must it 
be felt in foreign countries where the Chinese 
have formed populous colonies. In New York a 
paper has just been started called the Chinese 
American, and the ——_ difficulty has 
been overcome by employing a photographic 
process. The copy is first of all traced by Chinese 
clerks in bold Indian-ink characters; it is then 
photographed, and by a well-known process, 
transferred to the lithographic stone, when as 
many copies can be taken as are required. The 
first edition of this unique a obtained 
among the Chinese population of New York a 
circulation of eight thousand copies, 

Herr Emil Herbruger has made some important 
archeological discoveries at Mitla, a igs in 
Mexico. Here he has found remains of ancient 

alaces and tomhs, the walls of which are embel- 
ished with stone mosaics, and the roofs supported 
by columns, a style of architecture which seems 
to be common to the district. The explorer was 
not permitted to excavate the sites; but he 
obtained measurements and photographs. During 
these operations he and his Indian attendants 
used the tombs as sleeping apartments, until the 
latter discovered that they were haunted, and 
refused to occupy them any longer. The traveller 
intends to publish a book upon the subject of 
these discoveries, which will be illustrated by 
photographs. 

The name Schalensteine has been given by the 
people of Switzerland to certain smooth flat stones, 
hand-polished, and covered with dots, lines, 
circles, and semicircles, which have often been 
found in different parts of the country, and which 
have given rise to 7 conjectures as to their 
origin and meaning. Many have regarded them 
as charms or amulets, whilst others have seen in 
them an ancient mode of commemorating the 
dead ; but in mf case the markings upon them 
have represented undecipherable hieroglyphics. 
Herr Rédiger, who has made a large collection of 
these curious stones, has recently shown that they 
are simply charts of the districts in which they 
are found. The dots represent the towns and 
villages ; and the lines indicate the roads, fords, 
and mountain passes. In his collection he is able 
to piece together a stone map of the entire canton 
in which he resides. These stones would indicate 
the existence of large populations in prehistoric 
times, and many of the villages indicated by these 
stone-cut dots must be far sller than the Christian 
era. Herr Rédiger compares the Schalensteine to 
similar stones found in Germany, Scandinavia, 
India, and Asia, and considers that they add 
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another proof of the great antiquity of the Indo- 
Germanic races. He also considers that they 
furnish evidence of civilised habits, organised 
trade, and culture among these races at an inde- 
finitely remote period. 

An interesting collection of Cairo woodwork 
has recently been exhibited in London, and may 
possibly represent the first steps towards one of 
those manias for a particular style of decoration 
which from time to time attack civilised humanity. 
Here we have quaint little windows, perforated 
screens, all in native woodwork, and about five 
hundred years old. Despite its age, wood and 
workmanship are in excellent condition, and look 
as if they would well stand for another five 
centuries. If its effect be considered too sombre 
for English tastes, the latticed work can be 
gilded and painted to accord with the decora- 
tions of modern rooms; but it is never so treated 
in its native home. The arrival of this collection 
of Eastern relics has been followed by a protest 
from the Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. He asserts that 
the beautiful city of Cairo is suffering from 
wholesale removal of woodwork, inlaid marbles, 
tiles, and other objects. These have been ex- 
ported in large quantities to enrich museums 
and private collections, and have now acquired 
such a commercial value, that the owners are 
naturally tempted to part with them. It is 
very difficult to see how they can be prevented 
from doing so. 

The taste for wood-carving we are glad to 
see revived in any form. In the present age 
there is far too much of the stucco element. 
Compounds of various kinds pressed into moulds 
take the place of the beautiful woodwork valued 
by our forefathers, and the sham strives to 
imitate the real. An effort to counteract this 
state of things is seen in the free studentships 
which are offered for wood-carving by the School 
of Art, Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington, 
in connection with the technical Institute of the 
City and guilds of London. Day and evening 
classes are open to all who wish to earn their 
livelihood by wood-carving, and the sole qualifica- 
tion is that candidates must have passed a simple 
examination in freehand drawing. Forms of 
application and prospectus can be obtained by 
application to the manager of the school. 

Ir Edison will perhaps look upon it as an 
honour that his system of electric lighting has 
been selected for the illumination of the corridors 
and passages of the British House of Commons. 
The House itself is not yet to be lighted by 
electricity, for gas is found to answer every 
requirement ; but the approaches to it are many 
of them so gloomy and dark, that a better mode 
of lighting has been found to be indispensable. 
In this connection we may note the interest 
which has been naturally manifested in the 
life of those little incandescent lamps, the type 
of which is represented by the Edison system 
of lighting. A carbon thread rendered white-hot 
for many hours every evening, although pro- 
tected in a vacuum, does not seem to be a very 
stable arrangement, and many persons have 
imagined that the expense of replacing the 
lamps by new ones at short intervals of time 
must condemn the system. In the Savoy Theatre, 
London, which is wholly lighted by this type 


of lamp—that of Swan—the little carbon threads 
have now held out for nearly four thousand 
hours, and we are told that there seems no reason 
why their lives should not extend to double 
that period. 

The preparations for the International Fisheries 
Exhibition at South Kensington go on apace, and 
nearly twenty-three acres of ground are covered 
by the nearly-finished buildings which have been 
erected. Every foot of space has now been allotted 
to different nations, including ten thousand feet 
in answer to a somewhat late application from 
Russia, All kinds of apparatus will be exhibited, 
such as fishing-boats, nets, full-sized fish-markets, 
refrigerating vans for fish-conveyance, fishermen’s 
cottages, steam-dredgers, and fog-horns. In addi- 
tion to these, there will be salt and fresh water 
tanks, in which the fish can be seen in a living 
state. A notable feature of the Exhibition 
will be a daily demonstration by the National 
Training School of Cookery of the fact that 
coarser kinds of fish, which are not considered 
worth while sending to the London market, and 
which are frequently used for manure, can be 
made into palatable and nutritious food. The 
Exhibition will be ready by May-day, and it is 
hoped that Her Majesty will open it in person. 

hat much-disliked creature the black beetle 
—which, however, is not quite black, neither 
is it a beetle—is more useful than is commonly 
imagined. We know that it is a good scavenger, 
eating up impartially every kind of refuse. But 
it is not in this connection that we must in future 
regard the value of the cockroach. In Russia, it 
is used as a medicine—a diuretic in certain dis- 
eases ; and it is also not unknown in European 
practice as a relieving remedy in that distressing 
malady known as Bright’s disease. The Professor 
in Jefferson’s College, Philadelphia, tells us that 
physicians there prescribe the remedy, and he 
extols the virtues of cockroach tea. Its properties 
resemble those of cantharides, an insect of the 
same class, and having a more disagreeable smell 
than the cockroach. A solution of ‘fat female 
cockroaches in whisky’ has not a pleasant sound ; 
but under a technical name the tincture would 
pass muster, and after all, would not be nastier 
in idea than many things which form part of 
our chosen diet—such, for instance, as over-ripe 
cheese. 

The disinfecting apparatus of Schimmel & Co., 
Chemnitz, is now in use in many German 
hospitals, and is found to be thoroughly effective 
in purifying all kinds of clothing, the operation 
occupying about one hour and a h The 
apparatus consists of a closed case with double 
walls of metal, between which is a packing of 
non-conducting material. The clothes to be 
treated are placed in linen bags and hung upon 
a kind of wagon, which is wheeled into the 
case. By the aid of steam-pipes the contents 
are submitted to a heat of a hundred and ten 
degrees centigrade for a certain time, after which 
the steam is allowed to act directly for a short 
period. The heating is once more applied, and 
the operation is complete. 

We are glad to see that a movement is on foot 
for the establishment of a permanent meteoro- 
logical station on Ben Nevis. We have mre 
than once alluded to Mr Wragge’s noble efforts to 
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placed there, and how in all weathers he has 
faced the difficulties and perils of the ascent. His 
observations have indicated how useful a purpose 
a permanent station would fulfil; indeed, it is 
considered that Ben Nevis would hold the first 
lace among the higher level stations of Europe. 

he sum required to build and equip a proper 
observatory on that mountain is five thousand 

unds, an amount which will doubtless ere long 

The New York silk exchange has received a 
consignment of twenty million Japanese silkworm 
eggs by direct importation vid San Francisco. It 
is intended to distribute these eggs gratuitously 
throughout the country; and judging from the 
number of applications for them, the demand will 
be in excess of the supply. The eggs are fastened 
to cards about twelve inches square, and are 
in first-rate condition, many cultivators having 
already succeeded with them admirably. 

Within the last year or two, sericulture (silk) 
has seen a great revival in France, and many 
people believe that it will once more rise to the 
position of a great industry there. The reasons 
for its declension are not far to seek. First of all 
came the competition of Japan, which was stimu- 
lated by the introduction of European methods of 
culture into that country. Italy also became 
a serious rival, principally on account of a better 
and more economical system of working. Then 
the French manufacturers helped the downward 
movement by the production of goods made from 
Eastern silks. Finally came the silkworm disease, 
and the trade was all but destroyed. The nature 
of this disease has been studied by the inde- 
fatigable M. Pasteur, who has pointed out a 
method whereby the moths can be examined, 
and the sound eggs separated from those which 
are infected. So the trade is being revived. 
But there are difficulties in the way of food, for 
many mulberry-trees have been devoted to fire- 
wood ; and also in the matter of efficient help, for 
the hands trained to the work have naturally 
sought other employments. But both these are 
only temporary obstacles to the revival of an 
industry which only requires time for its develop- 
ment. 

We last year called attention to some curious 
subsidences of earth at Blackheath, forming 
holes which at the time gave rise to much 
speculation. In many ye of Essex and Kent 
such pits are found, and they generally take the 
form of a shaft about fifty feet deep, and perhaps 
a couple of feet in width, terminating below in 
a hollowed-out chamber of considerable size. 
Such pits occur in the chalk, and are known 
as dene-holes. Mr James Hatch of Lenham, 
Kent, upon whose land several of these holes 
occur, has lately pointed out that they were 
formed long before the introduction of modern 
manures for agricultural purposes, and were 
doubtless made in order to reach the pure chalk. 
This chalk a few centuries ago was the best 
top-dressing for the land which was known, 
and in conjunction with farmyard manure, was 
the only fertiliser used. 

A Company has been formed to construct a 
ship-canal across the upper end of the peninsula 
of Florida. Like the greater scheme of Panama, 
the beds of two rivers, one on each side of the 


waterway, and no locks will be required. This 
uninterrupted channel will resemble that of Suez 
but the cost of construction will be little more 
than a fourth of the latter. The amount of ship- 
ping which will pass through the new passage is 
estimated by the New York Board of Trade at a 
very large figure; and the large annual loss by 
wreckage on the southern coast of Florida will be 
avoided. The projectors claim that eight hundred 
miles of the most dangerous navigation in the 
world will be obviated by their enterprise, and 
that insurance upon cargoes will be so reduced 
as to effect a great saving in that item alone. We 
do not hear much of the Panama Canal just now, 
but the work continues to progress. We learn 
that many labourers from Jamaica are seeking the 
Isthmus, and are encouraged to remain when they 
get there. They stand the climate well, are good 
workers with pick and shovel, earn good wages, 
and are in most respects better off than they are 
at home. 

Recent fatalities at sea have once more brought 
into prominence the urgent necessity for some 
improved means of signalling in fogzy weather. 
Fog-signals on railways are simple enough; but 
on the trackless ocean something far more efficient 
must be employed. Powerful horns, whose notes 
can be arranged into short and long blasts, so as 
to speak a kind of Morse code, have long ago been 
devised. By such means a ship is able to indicate 
the course which she is steering. Verb. sap. 

The care of the voice formed the subject of a 
recent lecture by Signor Alberto Bach. He said 
that while catarrhal affections of the larynx were 
of frequent occurrence among vocalists, singers 
were but very seldom attacked by bronchitis. 
Very few vocalists died of consumption. Singing 
being, as it were, a gymnastic exercise of the 
lungs, was an excellent prophylactic for those 
who had a tendency to disease of the lungs, 
Referring to the importance of breathing through 
the nostrils, which had never been sufficiently 
recognised, he said that vocalists ought in the 
morning, immediately after rising, to bestow par- 
ticular attention to their nostrils. He was in the 
habit of using every morning, as a nose-bath, a 
large tumblerful of tepid water in which was 
dissolved a tablespoonful of table-salt. This 
water was gently drawn through the nostrils 
four or five times in succession; and he could 
earnestly recommend this process to every voca- 
list. By this means all foreign substances were 
removed, the air-passages were cleared, and it 
was a truly agreeable sensation to be able at 
once in the morning to inhale freely through the 
nostrils the fresh air. He further stated that hot 
spiced dishes, strong drink, and heavy tobacco 
injured the voice ; and he took occasion to enter 
a most decided protest against the fashion of 
singing immediately after dinner. While we are 
on the subject, we may remind our readers that 
the habit of breathing through the nose, with the 
mouth shut, is useful when encountering draughts 
or malarious odours. In the one case the cold 
air is warmed before reaching the windpipe, while 
in the other the germs of disease may be arrested 
by the delicate hairs in the nostrils. 

From facts just published, it would appear 
that London is not by any means the only place 


‘in the world where an aldermanic love of turtle 
peninsula, will be utilised as part of the projected — 


prevails. New York, we are told, receives every 
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year from a hundred and fifty to a hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds-weight of that chelonian 
delicacy. Philadelphia and Baltimore consume 
together about fifty thousand pounds annually ; 
but the most remarkable statement in the sta- 
tistics is that the consumption of turtle in the 
large city of Boston amounts to only two thousand 

unds-weight per year. Turtles are most plenti- 
Hil during the summer; and when, as may happen 
at that season, the supply at New York is larger 
than the demand, they are kept afloat, and given 
cabbages, lettuces, celery-tops, and water-melon 
rinds, the last-named article of diet being the 
most highly prized. A temperature below fort 
degrees kills turtles, which, it may be mentioned, 
vary in size from a few pounds to over a quarter 
of a ton, the largest ever brought to New York 
having weighed five hundred and sixty pounds. 
The customers are almost invariably hotel and 
restaurant keepers. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
IS THE ELEPHANT DOOMED TO EXTINCTION? 


Ar the recent sales of ivory in London there 
were a hundred and twenty-nine tons offered, 
almost all of which consisted of elephants’ tusks, 
brought from various parts of Africa. The qua- 
lity of the ivory offered at these sales was rather 
inferior, yet it brought seven hundred and fifty 
pounds per ton. Sheffield cutters and cutlery 
manufacturers were the chief purchasers. Dr C. 
B. Webster, the American consul at Sheffield, in 
a recent Report presented to his government, 
directed attention to the large proportion of very 
small tusks brought to market. This, of course, 
indicates how many elephants are destroyed in 
early youth. To show to what size many of these 
might have attained, Messrs Joseph’ Rodgers & 
Sons, of Sheffield, exhibit at their show-rooms 
an African elephant’s tusk nine feet long, twenty- 
one inches in girth, and weighing a hundred 
and sixty pounds, This is among the largest 
tusks on record. Its present value is one hundred 
and thirty pounds. Dr Webster remarks that an 
animal large and strong enough to carry such a 

ir of incisors would attract more attention than 
unbo, It is estimated that the five thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six tons of ivory im- 
ported into Great Britain during the nine years 
from 1873 to 1881 inclusive represent two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand and sixteen pairs 
of tusks, and, consequently, the same number of 
elephants that have died or been slaughtered to 
supply the demands of luxury for the past nine 
years, At this rate of destruction, it is clear 
that the noble elephant must rapidly disappear, 
and ivory become a thing of the past, unless the 
traveller of the future should reveal fresh sources 
of supply on a vast scale, or manufacturers be 
content to use some kind of artificial ivory for 
many of the purposes to which real ivory is 
at present unnecessarily applied. 


HOW WORKMEN ARE TRAINED ABROAD. 


Mr Swire Smith, one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Technical Education, has made public 
some interesting facts relating to the system in 
use in Belgium for the training of artisans. The 


Commissioners visited the gigantic iron and steel 
works of the Cockerill Company at Seraing, near 
to Liége, founded in 1817 by John Cockerill, a 
Lancashire man. In the several departments of 
mining, smelting, forging, and machine-making, 
about ten thousand operatives are employed, with 
engines working at twelve thousand i i A 
while the wages paid amount to four hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The whole establish- 
ment is a marvel of completeness, efficiency, 
and labour-saving appliances. About a hundred 
draughtsmen are employed, of whom twenty-five 


are Germans and Swiss from the polytechnic 
schools of those countries; but there are no 
English. There are free night-schools attended 
by boys and adults from the works, numbering 
nearly two thousand; an industrial or technical 
school attended by about eighty fitters, boiler- 
makers, and the clever young men in all the 
departments; and a mining school with two 
hundred students. The director of the steel 
department informed the visitors that he requires 
all young men under eighteen in his department 
to attend the night-school ; a monthly register is 
furnished to him, and he even punishes by expulsion 
from the works those who wilfully absent themselves 
without sufficient reason. Such is his faith in the 
industrial value of education. A similar state of 
things exists at the great zinc-works near Liége, 
the Vieille Montagne, where seven thousand five 
hundred men are employed, and where intelligence 
in all the operations is so much insisted on that the 
—— are required to attend evening-schools. 

ime-breaking through drink at these establish- 
ments is almost unknown. These facts cannot 
fail to be of interest in this country ; and clearly 
point out the direction in which the education of 
our skilled workmen must tend, if we are to hold 
our own against continental nations. 


BLACK RAIN. 


On the 4th of May last year, a thunderstorm 
ne over the east of Berwickshire, accompanied 
y heavy showers of rain ; and over an area of three 
or four miles in diameter, in the parish of Edrom, 
the rain was observed to be of a dake sooty colour. 
The streamlets into which the water flowed 
became dark in colour ; and the rain left in pools, 
tubs, and sheep-boxes, was also dark-coloured. 
Clothes hanging out during the storm were so 
blackened that they required to be re-washed ; 
and some of the water left in a basin deposited 
particles of black sediment on the sides of the 
vessel. On the same afternoon, a heavy shower 
of rain fell in the parish of Ashkirk, distant 
robably not less than thirty miles in a direct 
ine from Edrom, and there also the water had 
an ‘inky’ or ‘sooty’ aspect. 

An intelligent gentleman resident in the latter 
parish had his attention directed to the subject, 
and lifted, from a pool in a grass field distant 
from any house, a few ounces of the dark-coloured 
water. This quantity of water, he said, ‘when 
viewed in body by transmitted artificial light, 
was of a neutral gray tint. The colouring 
matter, under a magnitude of about ten dia- 
meters, was seen to be very finely diffused, and 
showed little tendency to “settle.” Under a high 
magnitude, the most conspicuous objects were 


numerous spore-case looking bodies, elliptical 


six years ending with 1878, that a low tempera- 
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in shape, and very dark in colour. These were 
not measured micrometrically, but their size 
would be about one five-hundredth of an inch 
in length, by rather less than half that in breadth. 
With a power of five hundred diameters, their 
contents were very distinctly granular. There 
were also many particles of granular matter, which 
had every appearance of being the discharged 
contents of the larger bodies.’ 

Two samples of the Berwickshire ‘black rain,’ 
collected by Mr George Young, farmer, Black- 
adder, West Side, Chirnside, were sent in bottles 
to an analytical chemist in Edinburgh, who 
reported that both waters were dark in colour 
owing to the presence of organic and carbonaceous 
particles in mechanical suspension. 

The waters otherwise possessed different pro- 
portions of various ingredients, due —— 
to the places from which they were obtained. 
Both waters, however, were impregnated with 
spores and germs and infusorial organisms, which 
largely contributed to the organic matters. The 
tub from which one of the samples was taken 
was perfectly clean, so that the water taken from 
it was unpolluted by contact with any extraneous 
organic substances. Moreover, many credible 
witnesses testify to the blackness of the water 
quite away from dwellings or other polluting 
influences. All pools in the fields were black ; 
sheep-boxes were filled with black water; the 
rivulets ran black ; the river suddenly came down 
in a black flood ; and clothes on hedges were in 
several instances so blackened that they required 
to be washed again. Taking the chemical analysis 
referred to as our basis, it may be calculated that 
a large quantity of solid matter must have fallen 
in the course of the shower. The rainfall was 
probably an inch and a half, and as each imperial 
gallon, according to the chemist, contained 43°56 
grains of solid matter, this gives ten tons of 
solid matter for every hundred acres, or sixty 
tons to every square mile on which the ‘black 
rain’ fell. 

Some curious questions are suggested by the 
fall of ‘black rain,’ including that of the agricul- 
tural value of the spores, germs, infusorial 
organisms, and ammonia. Showers of black rain 
are not unprecedented in the same locality, and 
one at least was observed in Roxburghshire in the 
summer of 1846, a year of great thunderstorms, 
and the year in which the potato disease became 
serious. The phenomenon is curious, and deserves 
some scientific investigation. 


THE WEATHER AS IT AFFECTS THE SEA AND 
RIVER FISHERIES, 


According to the Scotsman, the Council of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society has for 
some years been carrying on observations as 
to the relation which exists between the state 
of the weather and the catches of fish during 
the fishing season. Twenty sea thermometers 
were used daily for nine years in twenty fish- 
ing districts on the east coast of Scotland, and 
the results carefully registered. These results 
show a close relation between the fluctuations 
of the catches and changes of temperature, wind, 
sunshine, cloud, thunder, and other weather 
phenomena. Thus the observations show, for the 


ture is attended with large catches, and a hich 
temperature with small catches. Good catches 
are also had when the temperature registers 
about the average ; high temperatures, if of short 
continuance, scarcely iminish the catches. So 
far as the results of observations have gone, it 
5 ie that the maximum catches are made when 
the temperature of the sea is about 55 degrees, 
but this point requires further investigation, 
Thunderstorms, if widespread, are followed for 
some days by small catches over the region 
covered by them. The Council has hitherto 
been unable, from want of funds, to follow 
up the observations already made, and to ca 

on certain investigations in physics and in 
natural history which are essential to this in- 
quiry. Of the physical investigations may be 
mentioned the heating power of the sun’s rays at 
different depths of the sea, which appears to have 
important bearings, directly and indirectly, on 
the depth at which herrings are caught. 

About the same time the Society began to 
investigate the relation to meteorology of the 
salmon and trout fishings. Mr G. L. Pauline, of 
Berwick, noted for some years the daily catch on 
the lower Tweed and its mouth, and the tempera- 
ture of the river above tide-mark. The results 
showed direct and important relations between the 
temperature of the river and the catch of sea-trout 
and grilse ; and, as regards the catch of salmon, it 
was found that other influences than tempera- 
ture of the water were required to be taken into 
account, such as floods, and the temperature of 
the sea into which the river falls. In 1878, Mr 
Archibald Young, Scottish Fishery Commissioner, 
suggested that the earliness or lateness of salmon 
rivers was probably due to the difference between 
the temperature of rivers and that of the sea at 
their mouths. The Council took the idea into 
consideration, and as the observations required 
to determine the point were of a novel character, 
special thermometers, and special boxes for their 

rotection, were designed by Mr T. Stevenson, 

onorary secretary—these thermometers showing 
the maximum and minimum temperature each 
day on the river and the sea. 

The desiderata at present requiring to be sup- 
plied in carrying on the investigation of sea and 
river fishings are:—({1) Fuller and more exact 
observations of the temperature of the sea at the 
surface, and at different depths, by the fisher- 
men at the fishing grounds; (2) the resumption 
of continuous maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture observations at Peterhead, and the estab- 
lishment of similar observations at other points 
round the coast; (8) the observation of maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures in the more 
important salmon rivers; (4) daily temperature 
of the sea, by boat at some distance from land, 
at about six selected places ; (5) the discussion 
of past observations, particularly of the herring 
fishings ; (6) assistance of specialists in carrying 
on investigations into the food of the herring, 
and into the heating power of the sun’s rays at 
different depths. 

Fortunately, the pecuniary success of the 
Fisheries Exhibition held in Edinburgh in the 
spring of last year has enabled the Exhibition 

ommittee to hand over to the Meteorological 
Society a fair surplus fund, to be devoted by 
that Society to the elucidation of the above 
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estions; and in connection with this, the 
Gouncil of the Society propose to spend the whole 
of the funds in the furtherance of their inquiries 
as to sea and river fishing ; and for this purpose, 
numerous stations are to be formed, at which 
skilful observers will take note of the points to 
which the Society’s efforts are directed. In order 
to increase the staff of efficient observers, Mr 
Buchan, the Secretary of the Society, and other 

ualified gentlemen, will from time to time visit 
the several fishing stations, and impart to the 
fishermen such instruction as will enable them 
to make accurate use of the instruments required 
in the observations The scheme has much 
promise in it. 


NEW PISCICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE 
TAY DISTRICT. 


From the Field, we learn that the desirability 
of an extension of the piscicultural establishment 
at Stormontfield, or the formation of a new one 
on an improved system in another ng § was 
long under the consideration of the Tay Fishery 
Board, and at length a new hatchery for salmon 
ova has been constructed at Newmill, on the Earl 
of Kinnoull’s — at Dupplin, which overlook 
the lower valley of the Earn. The plan is 
entirely different from that of Stormontfield, and 
has been adopted from the fish-hatcheries at 
Howietoun, near Stirling, belonging to Sir James 
Gibson-Maitland; the principle being that the 
ova are deposited in boxes covered-in from the 
weather, and the fry transferred to the rivers 
soon after hatching, and without being artificially 
fed. The Newmill hatchery is built into the 
breast of a brae or eminence; the walls are of 
timber and concrete, and the roof lathed and 

lastered, with skylights at each end, and per- 
forated zinc ventilators. The house is forty-five 
feet in length by fifteen feet broad. The breeding- 
boxes are twenty in number, each being seven 
feet long by nineteen inches broad, and six inches 
deep, charred inside, to prevent the growth of 
fungi. They are arranged in four rows—a double 
row in the centre of the place, and a row along 
each of the side-walls. The boxes are oblong- 
shaped, each divided into two longitudinal sections, 
across which are placed small s tubes—called 
tubular glass grills—resting at a little distance 
from the bottom, but so as to be completely sub- 
merged, and on these tubes the ova are to be 

aced. Carefully filtered water will be supplied 
rom a couple of springs, as, according to the 
new principle, spring-water is considered the most 
favourable for the hatching; but when that 
stage is completed, loch-water from the loch at 
Dupplin Castle will be substituted, as being the 
best for the fry. The water will flow in a steady 
even stream over the boxes to a depth of three 
and a-half inches ; and when the ova are hatched, 
the glass tubes will be removed, that the fry may 
swim about. 

One advantage of the system is, that all the ova 
will be distinctly seen, and those found to be 
decaying can be easily removed. Each box will 
be stocked with fifteen thousand ova, so that the 
whole will contain three hundred thousand ova. 
It is held that this system will in its results prove 
much superior to that in operation at Stormont- 
field, where only from ten to twenty per cent. 


of the ova, it is believed, come to maturity ; while 
Sir James Gibson-Maitland estimates that on the 
new plan about ninety or ninety-five per cent. 
of the ova will be hatched. Finally, the fry will 
be carried to the Tay and other rivers with perfect 
safety, in large kettles, capable of containing from 
eight to ten thousand young fish. 


HOW TO GET RID OF RATS. 


The plague which rats are in many places 
renders justifiable almost any means of getting rid 
of them. A correspondent who has had prac- 
tical experience, writes to a contemporary stat- 
ing that caustic soda is the best and speediest 
means of getting rid of them. ‘Cream caustic 
soda, seventy degrees in strength, costs,’ he says, 
‘nine pounds per ton, but can be purchased in 
tin kegs from any drysalter at about ten shillings 
per hundredweight. It is in a solid state, and 
can be easily broken up in small pieces large 
enough to push into a rat-hole. I proceed to use 
it thus: Melt some in an iron or stoneware vessel, 
and pour it into the holes so that the ground 
around may be saturated with it; then jam one 
or two pieces into the holes, so that the rats may 
not undermine and scratch them away. When 
the rats come to the mouth of the hole and smell 
the soda, they will begin to scratch under to 
remove it; but the fluid soda has wet the soil 
or stones around, and their feet will get blistered, 
and they cannot remove the solid pieces. Ex- 
postre to the air keeps the surface of the soda 
always wet; but long before the pieces are 
entirely melted away, the rats will have forsaken 
that hole. As to dogs or poultry suffering by 
its use, care should be taken to keep them from 
touching it. Where the ground is undermined by 
a series of holes, I would insert pieces of wood 
covered with soda into the holes, and slowly pour 
a quantity of the melted soda on the ground 
around, giving time for it to dry in. Rats are 
exceedingly cunning ; and if they find themselves 
constantly liable to get themselves severely burned 
when running about their favourite haunts, they 
will entirely forsake the premises. As to handling 
caustic soda, it should not be touched with the 
ungloved hand, and care should be used when 
breaking it not to let it spark on the face or eyes ; 
and I think, with these instructions and a little 
perseverance, the man must be careless who 
cannot free his house or buildings from rats.’ 


INDIAN PICTURE-WRITING. 


When James Nasmyth, the inventor of the 
steam-hammer, was travelling abroad, and at a 
loss for the language, he almost invariably had 
recourse to his pencil, and on one occasion illus- 
trated the dinner he wanted ; and being obliged 
to start early next morning, he sketched a vehicle 
standing at the door at sunrise, much to the 
amusement of his host and hostess. This is an 
example of modern picture-writing ; but that of 
the ancients is a great deal harder to interpret. 
We have heard a great deal about the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt and Arabia, but not so much about 
the rude picture-writing of the western Indian 
tribes. On the coarse granite rocks of several 
rivers in British Guiana are various curious 
carvings, which have been a puzzle to all who 
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have looked upon them. The Indians of Guiana 
—a harmless and eable race, fast becoming 
extinct before the advances of the white man— 
know nothing of their origin, and credit these 
rock-pictures to their great spirit Makunaima. 

A pamphlet (price two shillings) has been 
written by Mr A. Winter entitled Indian Pictured 
Rocks of Guiana (published by Judd & Co., of 
Doctors’ Commons, London), with illustrations, 
from which it appears that these scratchings 
are of two kinds, deep and shallow. We give the 
author's interpretations of a few of these hiero- 
glyphics, which, while leaving room for difference. 
of opinion, have the merit of being suggestive and 
ingenious. He traces a resemblance in some of 
these mystic figures to the idolatries of the East. 
One example on the Rio Negro shows two ships 
on a detached rock and a group of thirteen men 
in a row, dancing. One of the ships is apparently 
being built, the other is being launched. Mr 
Winter hazards the conjecture that these dancing 


figures may mark the arrival in that region, in |’ 
1540, of Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the conqueror |. 


of Peru, who also built a brigantine when in the 
country. The impression made upon the native 
mind by the building of a boat in their midst is 
thus recorded upon the rock. 

A very common representation on these rocks 
is that of a knotted cord, evidently an Indian 
way of marking the time, like the present 
method of a string of beads. At Waraputa Falls, 
on the Essequibo, there is the representation of a 


group of small crosses in a confused mass like a |, 


cluster of stars. The symbol occurs on the figure 


of Thaloc, the Mexican rain-god, and Mr Winter |: 


concludes that this may be the record of some 
catastrophe attendant on a great storm. Other 
curious astronomical figures might be the record 
of the appearance of a comet. Some shallow- 
cut carvings on the Berbice and Corentyne 
rivers are supposed to be the work of sun- 
worshippers. This may be so, if the figures are 
to be understood as representing the sun, the 
luminary being tied by a ‘rope’ to the earth to 
keep it within its orbit. This little book has 
been issued with the view of raising funds for 
the Indian Mission in the Upper Potaro district, 
British Guiana, 


THE NEGLECT OF OIL. 


During the tempest which raged on Tuesday 
the .6th of March, the Navarre, a powerful 
steamer, went down in the North Sea, anid, 
with the exception of sixteen persons who were 
saved, all her passengers and crew, together 
numbering about eighty, went down with her. 
Two smacks which happened to be near at 
hand rendered some assistance to the unfor- 
tunates who happened to be on board the 
sinking vessel, several of whom were after a 
severe struggle rescued and taken ashore. From 
all the accounts we have read of this direful 
catastrophe, we see no mention of Oil having 
been even thought of as a means of endeavour- 
ing to calin the billows which we are told broke 
on board, swept all before them, flooded the hold 
and engine-room, and sent the ill-fated craft to 
the bottom. 

In the present Part of this Journal we have 
given another instance (one of many already cited 


in our pages) of a ship, the Glamorganshire, 
having been saved by the timely use of oil ; and 
with such examples on record, we are amazed 
to note the apathy with which this simple life- 
saving appliance is still regarded. Ship-captaing 
and sailors of every class must now be quite 
cognisant of the fact that oil, cast overboard, will 
prevent even the highest waves from breaking, 
and that almost any craft will ride-out a billowy 
but unbroken sea. 

Ships that leave port unfurnished with oil in 
case of emergency, are defrauded of one of their 
chief elements of safety; and those who own 
and command them ought to be held criminally 
responsible, 


AN EASTER THOUGHT. 


Sines the thrush from branches budding 
Jn the first fresh April green ; 
Gleams the yellow cowslip, studding 
All the meads with ruddy sheen ; 
And the bee in rapture settles, 
There the fragrant store to find ; 
And the wind-flower spreads its petals 
To the sunny southern wind. 


Oh, while all things are awaking 
In this busy world around, 
Say, must hearts alone be breaking 
For the bliss they have not found ? 
And must blighted souls’ affection 
Like dead leaves be cast aside— 
Shall it have no resurrection 
In a heavenly Easter-tide ? 


Surely, He whose power can waken 
Life within the leafless tree, 
And to woodlands, flower-forsiken, 
Bring again the bird and bee— 
He can wake to life and duty 
Human souls enchained by sin, 
And bring forth the hidden beauty 
Of His Image stamped within. 


Oh, when broods the dark December 
Over blighted tree and flower, 
Hopefully we will remember 
Beauties waked by sun and shower ; 
And when mists of shame and sorrow, 
And thick darkness, round us roll, 
We will look for God’s To-morrow, 
Bringing Easter to the soul ! J. H 
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